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He obeyed the summons, as we may easily believe, with
readiness, and, for, two years, instructed her with great
diligence; but then, being disgusted either at her, or her
domesticks, perhaps eager for another change of life, he
left her, without her consent, and returned to the univer-
sity. Of this precipitation he long repented; and, as those
who are not accustomed to disrespect cannot easily forgive
it, he probably felt the effects of his imprudence to his
death.

After having visited Cambridge, he took a journey into
Yorkshire, to see his native place, and his old acquaint-
ance, and there received a letter from the court, informing
him, that he was appointed secretary to sir Richard Mori-
sine, who was to be despatched as ambassadour into Ger-
many. In his return to London he paid that memorable
visit to lady Jane Gray, in which he found her reading the
Phsedo in Greek, as he has related in his Schoolmaster.

In September, 1550, he attended Morisine to Germany,
and wandered over great part of the country, making ob-
servations upon all that appeared worthy of his curiosity,
and contracting acquaintance with men of learning.    To
his correspondent, Sturmius, he paid a visit, but Sturmius
was not at home, and those two illustrious friends never
saw each other.    During the course of this embassy, As-
cham .undertook to improve Morisine in Greek, and, for
four days in the week, explained some passages in Hero-
dotus every morning, and more than two hundred verses.
of Sophocles, or Euripides, every afternoon.    He read
with him, likewise, some of the orations of Demosthenes.
On the other days he compiled the letters of business, and
in the night filled up his diary, digested his remarks, and
wrote private letters to his friends in England, and parti-
cularly to those of his college, whom he continually ex-
horted to perseverance in study.   Amidst all the pleasures
of novelty which his travels supplied, and in the dignity of
his publick station, he preferred the tranquillity of private
study, and the quiet of academical retirement.   The rea-
sonableness of this choice has been always disputed; and